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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1887. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS, 

The Real History of the Rosicrucians. By Arthur Edward 

Waite. (London: George Redway, 1887.) 

E have since the receipt of this work for review 
endeavoured to ascertain what notions existed in 
the brains of our acquaintances on the subject of the 
Rosicrucians, and have posed the question “ Who and 
what were they?” to many sorts and conditions of men. 
The minds of many were absolute blanks on this subject: 
some thought it was the name of a benefit society—some 
that it was a kind of freemasonry. One gentleman knew 
Rosicrucian as “the winner of the Alexandra Plate at 
Ascot in 1871,” and but few had any intelligible notion on 
the matter. We do not estimate our neighbours at a 
much lower rate than the average ; and it may therefore 
be granted that there is a large section of the British public 
to whom the Rosicrucians and their doings are unbroken 
ground, and that there is ample justification for the appear¬ 
ance of a book which is calculated to dispel the prevailing 
ignorance. 

Mr. Waite has already made “the mysteries of magic” 
his theme, and consequently comes before us as no uncer¬ 
tain guide in the mazes of the occult. In his present work 
he furnishes a sketch of the state of mystical philosophy 
in Germany at the close of the sixteenth century, when 
the Reformation had removed their fetters from the 
inquirers. Of these there were many, for men's minds 
seethed with an infinity of speculations, as well philosophical 
as religious. The Neo-Platonic philosophy, which had 
lingered throughout the Middle Ages, once again came into 
more extended repute, and was professed by various dis¬ 
ciples, until German mysticism culminated with Paracelsus. 
It was at such a period of complex opinions and of 
mystical ways of thought that the existence of the Rosi¬ 
crucian fraternity was first revealed to the world. The 
manifestoes put forth by the brotherhood consisted of the 
“ Fama Fraternitatis ; or a Discovery of the Fraternity of 
the most Laudable Order of the Rosy Cross,” and of the 
“Confessio Fraternitatis R.C. ad Eruditos Europse.” In 
the latter work are incorporated “ thirty-seven reasons 
of their purpose and intention ”: these condemn the Pope 
and Mahomet; offer vast treasure to the head of the 
Roman Empire; disparage the moribund philosophy of 
the day, offering in its place the meditations of the brethren 
w'ho arrogate to themselves an acquaintance with what is 
transacted in the farthest regions of the earth. Great 
promises of a general reformation are made ; the know¬ 
ledge of Nature is eulogized beyond the transmutation of 
metals or the possession of the supreme elixir. The 
Society professes to accept the Bible as its oracle, whilst 
it sagely condemns the innumerable expounders who 
“ make a sport of Scripture as if it -were a tablet of wax.” 
The brethren were apparently unsuccessful as linguists, for 
they are careful to explain that having the use of a magic 
writing and language they are not so eloquent in other 
tongues, “ least of all in this Latin, which we know to be 
by no means in agreement with that of Adam and of 
Enoch.” 
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In the “ Fama Fraternitatis” we have an exposition of 
their religious views, a condemnation of “ungodly and 
accursed gold-making,” an offer of communion to 
such as shall seek them in sincerity, and an account 
of their origin. They claim that their founder was 
brother C. R. C. (subsequently identified with Christian 
Rosencreutz), a noble German born in 1378. At five years 
of age he w'as placed in a cloister, “ where he learned 
indifferently the Greek and Latin tongues,” and started 
with one of the monks for Jerusalem. The monk died, 
and brother C. R. C. never reached his destination ; but his 
skill in physic obtained for him the favour of the Turks, 
and becoming acquainted with the wise men of “ Dam- 
car,” in Arabia, he came thither at the age of sixteen. 
The unfortunate fact that “ Damcar ” is unknown to 
chorographers prevents our gratifying our readers by 
identifying its locality. Here he was received by the 
learned as one long expected, and was initiated into their 
arcane wisdom. Thus primed, he came, three years later, 
to Egypt, and thence to Fez, where he acquired cognizance 
of the elementary inhabitants, who revealed unto him 
many of their secrets. After two years he set sail for 
Spain to confer with the learned, generously offering to 
correct their errors in moral philosophy and in the arts, as 
well as the abuses obtaining in matters ecclesiastical. His 
proposals were, for some unaccountable reason, slighted 
by the Spanish savants, and the misprized brother returned 
to Germany, gathered round him a few' disciples, founded 
the fraternity of the Rosy Cross, and died at the ripe age 
of one hundred and six. His tomb was after the lapse of 
one hundred and twenty years discovered, together w'ith 
many mystical adjuncts, in a concealed vault. His fair and 
worthy body was found whole and unconsumed, and rest¬ 
ing in proximity to the Vocabularium, Itinerarium, and 
Life of Paracelsus. From the “ Fama” we learn that the 
brotherhood acknowledged the divinity of Jesus, the 
resurrection, a personal devil, two sacraments, the Bible 
as “ the whole sum ” of their laws, and the Pope as Anti¬ 
christ. Such were their religious beliefs. In philosophy 
they sought a universal synthesis ; they aimed at the sub¬ 
stance at the base of all the vulgar metals ; they held, 
although they did not originate, the doctrine that self- 
propagating elemental beings people earth, air, fire, and 
water, and believed in the signatura rerum , a “ certain 
organic vital activity,” which is frequently expressed in the 
exterior form of things, indicating their interior qualities. 
They seem to have used some form of practical magic, and 
accepted as fact the transmutation of metals and the exist¬ 
ence of “the supreme medicine of the world.” With such 
a nostrum in their possession the least they could do was to 
heal the sick, and they were accordingly charged to do so 
gratuitously. The whole manifesto concludes with a de¬ 
claration that, although making no mention either of their 
names or meetings, everyone’s opinion should come to 
their hands, in what language soever it be, and that none 
giving their names should fail to receive a personal visit 
or a written communication. 

Unfortunately, the assertions contained in the publica¬ 
tions of the brotherhood are, as Mr. Waite shows, confuted 
by a critical examination. We are asked to accept the 
fabulous oriental city, the youth of brother R. C., in spite of 
his precocious skill in physic, and his erection of a House 
of the Holy Spirit, where an “unspeakable concourse of 
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the sick ” thronged for cure notwithstanding the fact that 
the Society remained unknown to Europe till the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Thus much we might even 
be induced to swallow on the credo quia impossibile est 
principle ; but the finding, in 1494, of the works of Para¬ 
celsus, who had been born in the previous year at Ein- 
siedeln, staggers our faith. Courtesy forbids the He direct, 
but, to use a phrase of Mr. Newell’s, we incline to think 
that if the author of the “Fama” ever wrote a work of 
fiction it would sell. 

We have, then, to seek elsewhere for an explanation of 
the Society’s inception, and must do so in post-Lutheran 
times ; the violence of its anti-Papal prejudices, and its 
ultra-Protestant principles, prohibiting the attribution of 
its origin to a more remote period. It will render the 
comprehension of the case more easy if, before theorizing 
as to the foundation of the Rosicrucians, we note the 
varying opinions which have obtained as to the signification 
of the letters F.R.C., which formed the title of the brother¬ 
hood, and as to the badge which they employed. 

Michael Maier conceived that R. signified Pegasus, and 
C. lilium; others that R. was ros, dew, and C. crux, cross, 
dew being deemed the most powerful dissolvent of gold, 
and the cross being in chemical language equivalent to 
light—the menstruum of the red dragon, the producer of 
gold—since the letters L V X are all formed by the limbs 
of the cross. Again, it has been imagined that F.R.C. 
stood for Fratres Roris Cocti, or dew digested for the work 
of transmutation. The Society’s published documents, 
however, sanction the generally received opinion that R. is 
for rasa, rose, and C. for crux, cross, and that the letters 
F.R.C. are the initials of Fratres Rosatae Crucis. 

The device of the Society is a red rose on a red or 
golden cross, this being usually placed on a calvary. Mr. 
"Waite has some interesting memoranda upon the occult 
significance of the rose as the feminine emblem contrast¬ 
ing with the masculine cross ; of the Brahmanic rose, the 
residence of the Deity, recurring with similar significance 
in Dante’s Paradise ; of Buddha and Indra crucified 
for stealing the blossom ; of the identification of Jesus 
with the crucified flower; of the rose of Bacchus which 
enabled Midas to turn all things to gold ; of that of Har- 
pocrates consecrated to silence ; and so forth. He cites 
the author of the “ Suramum Bonurn,” who sees in the 
symbol “the cross sprinkled with the rosy blood of Christ”; 
and the Abbd Constant, who has identified the rose with 
scientific initiation and the cross with religion, and beholds 
in their conjunction that happy union the antithesis of 
which has been chronicled by Mr. Draper. He is never¬ 
theless fain to confess that the whole question of the 
significance of the crucified rose in its connection with the 
Society is one of pure conjecture, and that no presumption 
is offered by the fact of its adoption for its connection with 
universal symbolism. 

Mr. Waite divides the Rosicrucian theorists into three 
categories. Firstly, such as accept the history of Christian 
Rosencreutz as that of an actual personage and the “ Fama 
Fraternitatis ” as a true history. These he regards as 
impervious to argument. Accepting the dictum of De 
Quincey, that the “ Fama” is “monstrous and betrays itself 
in every circumstance,” he decides that the legend of 
Christian Rosencreutz is not historically true, and that the 
Society did not originate as described. In the second 


section he places those who regard both personage and 
relation as mythical; and, in the third, believers in the 
existence of the secret Society, but who reject the “ Fama” 
as a fiction. 

The theorists of these latter categories have mostly 
sought the author of the Rosicrucian manifestoes amongst 
the literati of the period, whether they regarded hint as a 
hoaxer or a satirist or as the spokesman of a hidden 
brotherhood. By them the publications in question have 
been variously attributed to Taulerus, Luther, Wiegel, 
Joachim Junge, riEgidius Gutmann, or Johann Valentin 
Andreas. Mr. Waite considers that it is only in the case 
of the last named that there is any sufficient evidence to 
support the plea of authorship. The grounds upon which 
that plea rests are, amongst others, that the writings of 
Andreas show him to have uniformly favoured secret 
Societies as a means for the reformation of his age and 
country. He is the acknowledged author of a work entitled 
the “ Chymical Marriage of Christian Rosencreutz ”—a 
species of alchymical “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which, after 
remaining several years in manuscript, was printed at 
Strasburg in 1616, and a translation of which occupies 
97 pages of the present volume. The first manifestoes of 
the Society had only borne the initials C. R. C. ; but the 
issue of 1615 calls it the Bruderschafft des Rosen-Creutzes, 
and it is hence argued that the manifestoes and the 
“ Chymical Marriage” had a common author. The hero 
of the latter work binds a blood-red ribbon cross-wise over 
his white linen coat, and sticks four roses in his hat—a 
noteworthy coincidence, the arms of the Andreas family 
being a saltier between four roses. The connection of this 
escutcheon with the device of the crucified rose has been 
urged, as also the identity of the acknowledged principles 
of Johann Valentin with those set forth in the manifestoes, 
in favour of his authorship. This opinion has gained 
support from certain utterances of Prof. Besoldt, himself 
an intimate friend of Andreas. Against this view it must 
be remembered that Andreas describes the “ Chymical 
Marriage” as a ludibrium of his youth, though he must 
have been aware that its alchymical contents would cer¬ 
tainly be accepted seriously when published in his maturer 
years ; and it is submitted that he, a man of known 
intellectual nobility, could scarcely have perpetrated a hoax 
the reprehensible nature of which he had himself stigma¬ 
tized when dealing with the Rosicrucian manifestoes. 
Again, the accepted symbol of the fraternity was never a 
saltier between four roses, but either a Latin cross with a 
rose at the point of intersection or a cross rising out of 
a rose. The identification of the arms of Andreas with a 
badge of the brotherhood, which forms one of the strong¬ 
est arguments in favour of his authorship, thus falls to 
the ground. These and other arguments elaborated by 
Mr. Waite suffice to render it very uncertain that the 
Rosicrucian publications emanated from Andreas. Mr. 
Waite suggests that Andreas may have been associated 
with the previously existing Militia Crucifera Evangelica, 
and, when disgusted with its assumption of occultism, 
have attempted to replace it by a practical Christian 
association free from, mysticism and its symbols, from 
pretension to arcane endowments or transcendent powers. 
But he admits that undoubted difficulties beset this theory, 
and adds : “To my own mind it is far from satisfactory, 
and, from a careful consideration of all available materials, 
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I consider that no definite conclusion can be arrived at.’ 1 
He further declares that the esoteric form of the Society’s 
symbol was a rose in the centre of which is figured a 
Latin cross: he calls attention to the seal of Luther, on 
which a heart, surmounted by a cross, is inclosed by the 
outline of a rose, and hence gathers that the unknown 
founders of the Society chose this emblem, not from any 
recondite associations, but simply because the reforming 
monk was their idol. 

With the case of Johann Valentin Andreas the interest 
of the work culminates. When we have learnt that nothing 
can be determined, and that there is every reason to 
believe that could we probe the heart of the mystery we 
should find little to reward our search, we care little for a 
record of the progress of Rosicrucianism in France and 
Germany, or for the writings and biographies of Rosicrucian 
apologists such as Michael Maier, Robert Fludd, Thomas 
Vaughan, and John Heydon. Artistically, this continuation 
is an anti-climax, and the chapters which compose it might 
have been fittingly relegated to the appendix, together with 
those remaining sections which are devoted to a refutation 
of the claims of the Freemasons and of modem Rosicrucian 
Societies to connection with the original fraternity of the 
Rosy Cross. 

The claim which Mr. Waite puts forward to be considered 
an impartial historian we readily admit, for we have rarely 
seen a work of this description that was so free from all 
attempts at the distortion of facts to dovetail with a pre¬ 
conceived theory. His style is perspicuous, and contrasts 
most favourably with that of his Rosicrucian rival, Mr 
Hargrave Jennings, against whom he tilts with much 
vigour throughout his pages. 

The most interesting portions of the book are those 
where the author is willing to speak himself; for the 
lucubrations of the illuminati , which fill some 250 out of 
the 446 pages composing the work, are for the most part 
insipid and fatuous to the lay mind. It was doubtless 
necessary to include transcripts of the“Fama”and the 
“ Confessio,” these being the authoritative expositions of 
the Society’s views, but we could have spared much of 
the “ Chymical Marriage,” and all of the “ Universal 
Reformation of the Whole World by order of god Apollo,” 
which Mr. Waite describes as a fairly literal translation 
of advertisement 77 of Boccalini’s “ Ragguagli di Par- 
nasso, Centuria Prirna,” and which, he adds, “ throws no 
light upon the history or claims of the Rosicrucians.” 
Neither is much learnt from the speculations of the apolo_ 
gists, whose philosophy, although mysterious, is not to be 
readily identified with that of the fraternity as officially 
set forth. In wading through such documents, one is 
reminded of Mr. Shandy’s exclamation when Rubenius 
has furnished him with information on every conceivable 
point except upon the one on which he sought for it. The 
work on the whole is well done and satisfactorily produced, 
but it lacks an index. Had the author furnished as good 
an index to his volume as the enterprising publisher, Mr. 
Redway, has added to his advertisements, he would have 
enhanced its value as a book of reference. To those 
students of occultism whose palates, undebauched by the 
intellectual hashish of the rhapsodies of mysticism and 
the jargon of the Kabala, can still appreciate a plain 
historical statement of facts we gladly commend the 
book. 


THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. 

The Mechanics of Machinery. By Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
Professor of Engineering and Mechanical Technology 
in University College, London. (London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1886.) 

A LTHOUGH the author explains in his preface that 
this work is destined to meet the requirements of 
young students of engineering, still the mathematical 
student of mechanics would reap immense benefit from 
a careful study of the novel treatment presented here, 
and would recognize the shortcomings and unsatisfactori¬ 
ness of the treatises usually put into his hands. 

Here we have a treatise on real mechanics, with dia¬ 
grams, drawn accurately to scale, of real machines, and 
illustrative examples drawn from real life, while the 
ordinary mathematical treatise put into the student’s 
hands is generally a great contrast, by reason of its 
abstract method of treatment, the unpractical nature of 
the problems discussed, and its diagrams resembling 
nothing that ever existed, purposely drawn badly, for 
the reason, it is urged, that a bad draughtsman can copy 
them more easily. 

Prof. Kennedy, in his preface, explains how he has 
been driven to the vernacular use of the word “ pound ” 
as a name for a unit both of weight and of force, as “ the 
adoption of any other plan would have made the book 
practically useless to almost all engineers so long as the 
thousand-and-one problems of their every-day work come 
to them in their present form.” This plan is so perfectly 
clear and intelligible to ordinary practical men to whom 
dynamical problems on a large scale are a reality and 
not a mere theoretical abstraction that it is a pity that 
Prof. Kennedy has gone back on his principles in insert¬ 
ing in § 30, on force, mass, and weight, an attempt at 
explanation of the confusion of ideas in books on mech¬ 
anics written by mathematicians, due to the introduc¬ 
tion of the word “ mass,” a word which the engineer 
never requires. 

The explanation of the relation between force, weight, 
and acceleration is so simple that it may very well be given 
here. Taking the gravitation unit of force, universally 
employed by our engineers, as the attraction of the earth 
on a weight of one pound, and calling this the force of one 
pound, then a force of f pounds acting on a weight of w 

pounds will produce acceleration a, such that ^ = ^ , by- 


Newton’s Second Law of Motion ; or, f = 




But, if v is the velocity acquired in feet per second, 
and s- the number of feet described in t seconds from rest, 
then it is shown in Chap. VII. of the present treatise 


wv , - wv l 
, and Is = 

g 2 £ 


that v — at, = as ; so that ft = 

Here fs represents the work done on the body in foot¬ 
pounds of work, and the dynamical equivalent is 7 AE 

2g 

foot-pounds of kinetic energy. 

So also the product ft is called the impulse , in secoiid- 
poithds, of the force f acting for the time t, and its 
. . wv 

dynamical equivalent is — units of momentum, the 

momentum of w pounds moving with velocity v being 
defined by the product wv. 
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